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alK>ut  (Hie  half  of  which  will  iisuallj  be  de¬ 
voted  to  orij^inai  cssayfl. 


_ _  „  ferent  measures  which  have  been  pursued  by 

THE  EXAMI^,  WEEKLY.  j  government  againrt  Great  Bri* 

tain,  wfere  bom,  aiwl  most,  if  iKJt  all  of  them, 
Th8  support  already  glren  to  the  Eiami-  British  dominions.  Accor. 

N£R,  enables  the  editor  to  change  it,  as  was  these  editors.  It  is  in  us,  Americans, 

originally  intended,  into  a  weekly  paper,  a  great  virtue,  to  support  all  the  pretensions, 

lit  will  Iiereafter  therefore  be  published  on  the  **P  favour  of  our  native  country.  In 
.  .  them,  it  is  a  great  virtue  to  Htfiaine  our  ani- 

®  j  inosity  agaiast  their  own  native  country ;  and 

•  by  consequence,  they  have  one  rule  of  virtue 

t . It  will  contain  sixteen  large  octavo  pages,  forus;  and  a  directly  opposite  one  for  tsfem- 

almutonehalfofwhiohwillnsuallybede-  I  believe  Irvine  was  editor  of  the 

.  .  ^hig,  wlien  it  was  declared  in  that  papec, 

vot  to  origina  essays.  gentlemen,  who  bad  assembled  lode- 

Tl....It  will  be  published  every  Saturday,  at  feinj  Mr,  HammCs  house  against  the  mob, 

five  dollars  a  year,  payable  by  city  siibscri-  **  ought  to  be  all  put  to  by  the  mob. 

bers,  at  the  end  of  six  months  from  the  scene,  at  which  all  good  men,  of  all 

publication  of  the  number;  by  couu-  P®''**®*-  »huddcred  with  borror-the 

^  ^  actual  murder  of  General  Lingan,  and  the  at- 

tiT  subscribers  in  odvan  e,  .  *  j  _  j  ^  u  ^  •  au 

^  tempted  murder  of  all  the  rest,  in  the  prison, 

In.. .All  applications  for  the  Examiner,  must  produced  on  tlie  night  of  the  same  day.* 
be  directed  to  the  editor;  and  if  by  mail.  What  agency,  or  ownership,  Irvine  now  has 
postage  paid.  R*  establisliment,  is  unknown.  It  ap- 

».•  Tho,e  who  liavc  subscribed  to  the  former  ^  ^  published  by  Cone  St  NorvtU, 

a  ,  . .  ,  .  .1  present, 

terras,  w  ill  be  considered  ssibsenbers  to  the  above, 

,  ,,  ^  J  .  .  , .  .  “  Whig,”  however,  tlioiieh  violent  and 

unless  they  express  a  contrary  desire;  in  which  ..  . 

jaeobiQical,  has  never  professed  aify  coon* 

,«5e.  they  will  be  furnished  with  twenty-four  Madison’s  talents,  as  a  president 

immhers,  and  then  they  will  no  longer  be  con-  of  tlie  United  States;  often  the  contrary. 

tidered  subscribers.  j  This  circumstance  is  not  mentioned  as  a  com- 

December  11, 181fl.  !  pliment  to  the  sagacity  of  its  editor ;  for  the 

.  ^  matter  is  so  plain  and  palpable,  that  hardly 

7^  ]  any  body  ever  thought  otherwise.  But  that 

The  Spirit  oftfu  Public  Journals.  ^  democratic  editor  should  venture  openly  to 


tidered  subscribers. 

December  11, 181fl. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Public  Journals. 


“The  Baltimore  Whig.” — This  is  a  high  express  so  terrible  a  truth,  is  a  wonder  in- 
strung  party  paper,  established  about  six  deed  I  la  fact,  there  is  displayed,  in  the  co¬ 
years  since  in  Baltimore,  by  one  Baptiste  Ir^  lumnsofthe  Whig,  and  that  not  unfrequently, 
vine.  This  person  is  a  British  born  subject;  an  independence,  a  sort  of  wild,  untameable 
but  whether  from  England,  Scotland,  or  Ire-  indepcndeiM'e,  on  certain  points,  which  indi- 
.ladd,  I  do  not  remember;  and  is  at  present  cates  an  intellect  of  some  strength,  debased 
kn  officer  in  tlie  service  of  the  United  States,  however  by  inveterate  prejudices,  ami  fender- 
“  The  Whig”  has  always  been  conducted  with  ed  malignant,  by  long  cherished,  and  revenge- 
vigour,  and  in  a  spirit,  which  federalists  have  ful  resentments. 

unanimously  prcHioiinced  violent,  and  many  The  ease  with  which  Canada  might  be  U- 
oonslder  it  very  Jacobinical.  It  is  somewhat  .ken,  according  to  tliose  democratic  demoo* 
remarkable,  that  the  editors  of  the  journals  strations  which  deceived  the  people  at  the 
most  zealoas  and  fiirions,  in  favonr  of  fhe  dif*  commenremont  of  the  war,  is  still  bebered 
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in  by  many  of  tlia!  party,  in  spite  of  all  tlie 
light  and  evid^ce,  we  have  on  the  subject. 

As  each  one  of  the  various  projects  for  the 
conquest  of  Canada,  has  regularly  been  explo¬ 
ded  and  derided,  a  new  and  perfect  project 
has  succeeded,  to  be  in  its  turn  again  explo¬ 
ded  and  derided.  And  our  poor  deluded  coun¬ 
trymen  have  been  persuaded  to  increase  their 
hopes  with  every  disappointment,  and  to  ele¬ 
vate  their  expectations  with  every  new  and 
disastrous  calamity.  The  “  Whig”  has  been 
independent  enough,  to  attempt ,  the  rescue 
of  its  readers,  from  the  general  infatuation, 
wliicli,  in  this  respect,  pervades  the  .  demo¬ 
cratic  ranks,  by  the  following  editorial  re¬ 
mark. 

“  We  observe  in  a  letter  from  Plattsburg, 
an  opinion  expressed,  though  not  in  unquali¬ 
fied  terms,  that  Montreal  might  witlioiit  in- 
fury  be  leit  unconquered  in  the  spring,  by  our 
army,  who  might  proceed  to  Quebec,  with  a 
view  to  take  it  at  once.  This  absurd  opinion, 
which  is  but  an  improvement  in  iU  kmd  on  the  \ 
plan  of  leaving  Kingston^  for  the  pvrpose  of  ta¬ 
king  MontreaJi^  cannot  be  too  earnestly  repro¬ 
bated,  too  fervently  deprecated.  The  taking 
of  Quebec  must  be  a  work  of  great  difficulty 
and  time  ;  and  we  think  the  veriest  novice  in 
military  tactics  has  intelligence  enough  to 
know  the  folly  of  sending  our  armies  into  the 
very  heart  of  an  enemy’s  country,  without 
conquering  and  reducing  as  they  march.  The 
.  fashion  of  leaving  enemy’s  garrisons  behind, 
to  fall  of  themselves,  is  a  very  novel  one.” 

These  remarks  are  certainly  judicious ;  and 
although  they  contain  a  great  sarcasm,  on  that 
great  man,  who  became  secretary  at  war,  in 
'  place  of  Doctor  Eustis,  because  the  doctor  was 
unfit;  they  may  still  be  listened  to,  by  those 
who  are  willing  to  follow  tnith,  tf  they  can 
find  it.  There  are  many  such  among,  the  de¬ 
mocrats  ;  and  the  time  is  at  hand,  when  they 
will  and*  must  see  the  truth.  The  salvation 
of  the  country  depends  upon  their  good  sense 
and  honesty.  1  myself  know  many^  whose 
opinion  is  already  correct  in  those  great 
points,  which  are  of  essential  importance.  lf| 
^nch  men  would  comt  out ;  if  they  would  one 
and  all  say,  as  they  feel,  that  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  is  unworthy  of  confidence;  if 
they  would  but  kad the  nuy^  if  they  would  but 
break  the  ice,  hundreds  and  thousands  would 


follow  at  once.  8iich  conduct  would  do  more 
good  than  any  mean,  sneaking  system  of  coax¬ 
ing  ever  did,  or  ever  will  do. 

The  Albany  REoisTER.—^oiomon  Souikr 
nick^  esq,  printer  to  the  state^  editor.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  ably  conducted  papers  in  the 
state.  Perhaps  it  is  exceeded  by  none  but 
the  Evening  Post.  Mr.  Southwlck  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  man  of  warm  temper,  great  zeal,  and  < 
a  fearless  contempt  of  all  opposition,  and  all 
danger,  however  formidable.  He  has  severafi 
times,  and  in  various  ways,  encountered  Judge 
Spencer  and  Governor  Tompkins;  and  has 
been  pretty  uniformly  able  to  carry  his  pointi 
against  them.  The  Register  was  once  ex¬ 
tremely  powerful  in  support  of  Gov.  Tomp- 
kias*  election.  But  the  editor,  having  been 
so  much  and  so  long,  near  his  excellency,  and 
having  learned  at  length  duly  to  estimate  the 
virtues  and  talents  of  this  ”  king  of  smiles,” 
has  deemed  it  his  duty,  to  expose  his  excel¬ 
lency’s  true  character;  and  he  has  of  late 
done  so,  with  the  pen  of  a  master.  Tylmm, 
as  he  calls  the  hill  at  Albany,  where  the  go¬ 
vernor,  and  those  are  supposed  to  have  parti¬ 
cular  influence  over  him,  reside — has  frequent¬ 
ly  trembled  under  his  wrath,  and  writhed  un¬ 
der  his  scourge. 

The  occasional  cori’espondents  of  the  Re¬ 
gister  arc  not  less  powerful  than  the  editor 
himself.  It  will  hereafter  be  more  conve¬ 
nient  than  it  is  now,  to  give  specimens  of  the 
editor’s  manner  and  matter.  I  shall,  for  the 
present,  republish  the  following  from  one  of 
his  correspondents,  with  tlic  single  remark, 
that  although  1  have  never  been  the  eulogist 
of  Governor  Clinton,  while  living,  it  gives  me 
no  pain,  to  listen  to  the  praise  of  his  memory 
DOW.  Let  the  good  that  men  do^  live  efttr 
them. 

From  the  Albany  Register, 

Mr.  Southwicx, 

I  arrived  in  this  city  on  the  25th  ultimo, 
from  New-York,  and  the  first  thing  that  at¬ 
tracted  i^y  attention,  was  the  handbill,  issued 
from  your  office  on  the  same  day,  relating  to 
the  capture  of  Niagara,  and  the  burning  of 
our  villages,  and  the  butchery  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  in  that  vicinity,  by  the  British  and  In¬ 
dians. 

Having  once  had  the  honour  of  serving  un¬ 
der  Governor  Clinton,  and  reeollectlng  bow 
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be  wts  #out  to  act  on  such  emer- 
geacies,  uiy  Arst  iaqiiiry  was,  it  Aether  Gover- 
ftor  lymipkins  was  in  town  ?  1  was  told  that 
he  ha^l  j*ist  returned  from  Westchestei*.  Mf 
conclusion  was«  that  he  would  instantly  re¬ 
pair  to  the  rrontiei*8,  and  put  himself  at  the 
hea<l  of  the  militia. 

A  f(»rtni^ht  has  elapsed,  ami  I  am  now  con¬ 
vinced,  that  I  had  too  iiastily  given  credit  to 
his  excellency  for  the  same  promptness  which 
idiaracterised  Governor  Clinton ;  for  since  iny 
arrival  here,  the  taking  of  Niagara  has  not 
only  been  conArined,  with  all  its  attendant 
horrors — txit  the  enemy,  with  his  savage  al¬ 
lies,  has  destroyed  Buffalo^  and  is  pushing  for¬ 
ward  to  the  destruction  of  Canandaigua.  In 
the  mean  time,  what  has  Governor  'Imnpkins 
done  to  re<Iress  the  past,  or  avert  the  impen¬ 
ding  injury  ?  He  has  calmly  written  a  letter 
to  the  secretary  at  w  ar,  informing  that  otAcer 
of  tlie  catastrophe  at  Niagara,  and  that  he 
bad  ordered  Major  General  Hall  to  muster  the 
iiiilitia  of  Ontario,  for  repelling  the  enemy. 
It  appears  that  he  lias  since  received  des¬ 
patches  from  Major  General  Hall,  with  the 
alarming  intelligence  of  the  enemy’s  progress. 
But  still  he  remains  quietly  at  horae-^and  is 
flow  preparing  not  to  meet  the  foe,  but  the 
feast,  having  invited  a  numerous  party  to  a 
Riiuiptuous  entertainment,  at  the  palace,  on 
tlie  very  day  that  these  remarks  will  meet 
the  public  eye.  I  eonclude,  therefore,  that 
his  excellency,  to  use  an  old  adage,  had  ra¬ 
ther  be  the  first  at  a  feast,  than  the  last  at 
a  fray. 

I  saw,  in  some  of  your  editorial  remarks, 
an  allusion  to  the  promptitude,  with  which 
Governor  Clinton,  on  two  different  occasions, 
marched  against  the  British  and  Indians,  in 
the  revoivtionary  war.  In  that  allusion  you 
were  perfectly  correct.  I  can  also  mention  a 
fact,  which  came  under  my  own  observation. 
When  the  army  of  General  Shays,  the  Massa- 
chiiRetts  insurgent,  marched  to  Lebanon,  in 
this  state,  and  there  was  reason  to  fear  the 
consequences  might  be  serious,  an  express 
was  sent  to  the  governor,  then  in  New-York. 
In  thirty-six  hours  from  the  arrival  of  the  ex¬ 
press  in  New-York,  the  republican  veteran, 
wlio  might  be  well  styled  the  father  of  his  ^ 
people,  was  on  the  ground  at  Lebanon,  ready 
to  head  the  militia,  and  repel  the  audacious 
intruders.  His  presence,  and  his  well  known 
intrepidity  in  the  held,  spread  a  panic  in  the 
lanks  of  the  insurgents,  who  were  soon  made 
to  know  that  the  soil  of  New-York  was  not  to 
be  polluted  by  the  footsteps  of  anarchy.  Of 
this  scene,  I  was  an  eye  witness,  and  well  re¬ 
member  how  fervently  the  brave  ohi  warrior 
was  greeted  by  the  honest  yeomanry,  whose 
freedom  and  firesides  he  h^  stepped  forth 
to  defend  from  the  ravages  of  a  lawless  ban¬ 
ditti. 

Such  was  ever  the  conduct  of  our  departed 

Clinton,  when  his  country  called  him  into  the 

^uld.  With  the  pride  of  an  ancient  Koman,| 

» 


he  possessed  the  genuine  spirit  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  patriot,  and  disdain^  to  accept  thO 
highest  honours  ol*  the  state,  without  being 
willing  to  win  them  by  bis  valour,  as  well  as 
by  his  virtue. 

Nero  fiddled  over  the  burning  ruins  of  Rome, 
and  the  curses  of  posterity  have  settled  upon 
his  heatl,  aud  consigned  his  memory  to  eternal 
execration.  His  excellency  does  not  pocisess 
the  art  of  a  Addler — but  be  speuds  his  days  in 
feasting,  and  his  nights  In  frivolity,  while  the 
Anest  viiages  of  tlie  state,  whose  rights  be  has 
sworn  to  maintain  and  defend,  are  wrapped  in 
conAagration,  and  their  wretched  inharbiiaiits 
expos^  to  become  the  victims  of  the  devour- 
ing  element,  to  perish  by  the  inciemeDcy  of 
the  season,  or  fall  by  the  scalping  knife  and 
the  tomahawk  of  savage  Ibes.  Would  to  hea¬ 
ven,  that  in  this  awful  crisis,  we  bad  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  possessed  of  tlie  same  spirit  as  that 
which  animated  the  bosom  of  our  departed 
Clinton.  Thrice  have  I  voted  for  Governor 
T(tmpklns^  believiug  him  to  be  a  real,  as  well 
as  a  pretended  patriot.  But  I  am  at  length 
constrained  to  say,  that  he  has  for  ever  lost' 
the  confidence  and  the  suffrage  of 

A  WHIG  OF  ’76. 

“PEACE — PEACE — WHEN  THEkE  IS  WO  PEACE.’” 

It  is  curious,  what  different  notions  have 
been  entertained  on  the  subject  of  peace, 
since  “  the  king’s  messenger”  has  arrived 
among  us.  The  different  c^ortjectures,  which 
have  appeared  in  the  different  leading  prints, 
differing  essentially  from  each  other,  prov^ 
to  my  mind,  that  nobody  has  any  thing  but 
conjecture  on  the  subject.  The  “  Whig**  says, 

“  the  communication  from  Lord  Castlereagh 
to  Mr.  Munroe,  amounts  to  no*  ing,  }f  fwS 
worse  than  nnthing,**  Using  the  words,  “  worse 
than  nothing,”  in  a  democratic,  Madisoniail 
sense,  I  am  entirely  of  the  same  opinion.  I 
do  not  believe,  that  when  “  the  king’s  me^ 
senger”  was  despatched,  the  British  ministry 
cared  a  Addle-slick’s  end  more  about  having 
peace  with  us,  than  ever  they  did.  On  the 
contrary,  It  seems  to  me  palpable,  that  they 
must  have  cared  less  than  ever.  Then  why 
did  they  send  a  messenger?  For  the  very  same 
reason,  which  induced  Mr.  Madison  to  send 
an  embassy  to  Russia :  to  please  their  con¬ 
stituents. 

In  the  Arst  place,  they  offer  us  nothing 
more,  aud  it  is  but  candid  to  add,  nothing  lets, 
than  they  always  did.  Conditions  not  hard ; 
but,  hard  or  not  hard,  conditions  to  which  we 
must  come,  if  we  ever  expect  to  have  peace. 
And  it  is  high  timer  the  people  of  this  C0U2>* 
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^4T  sJiouW  become  rnmiliar  writh  the  aYterna-  other,  oh  the  que^itioD,  on  which  the  conlluu- 
tives,  before  them.  It  is  high  time  that  they  ance  of  the  present  nnhappy  and  distressing 
should  know,  upon  what  terms  peace  cam  be  war  depends.  The  question  is  simply  this  : 
made ;  and  upon  what  terms  it  cannot  be  shall  we  trust  the  British  government,  when 
made ;  that  they  sliould  know  what  this  coun-  they  solemnly  promise  to  use  the  utmost  pos- 
Iry  CAN  get,  and  what  it  cannot  get ;  what  sible  means  to  compel  their  naval  officers  to 
the  British  will  yield  us,  and  what  they  will  respect  American  seamen,  when  those  officers 
NOT.  When  we  know  these  things  well,  we  |  seek  tor  their  own  seamen  ?  Or,  shall  we  con* 
shall  be  in  a  comlition  to  inquire  in  the  next  tiniie  the  war,  until  Great  Britain  is  made  to 
place,  whether  the  things  we  seek,  can  proba-  acknowledge,  that  slie  has  no  right  whatever, 
bly  be  attained  by  means  of  the  war ;  and  if  to  take,  even  her  own  seamen,  from  our  mer- 
so,  what  the  value  of  them  would  be,  when  at-  chant  ships,  on  the  high  seas  ?  It  is  not  iii- 
tained  :  and,  having  ascertained  all  this,  we  tended,  at  this  time,  to  reason  upon  this  mat- 
shall  in  the  next  place,  be  able  to  decide,  as  ter,  at  large.  It  shall  suffice,  simply  to  state 
becomes  reasonable  men,  whether  the  attain-  the  case,  and  leave  the  reader  to  make  up  hit 
ment  of  the  objects  will,  or  will  not,  cost  us  own  judgment,  calmly  and  quietly.  If  he 
more,  Uian  they  are  really  and  truly  worth.  I  should  happen  to  be  quite  sure,  that  we  are  so 
All  these  matters  arc  very  necessary  to  be  powerful,  tliat  we  shall  compel  Great  Britain 
known  ;  not,  indeed,  by  that  host  of  harpies  j  to  yield  us  every  things  we  choose  to  ask,  by 
who  live  by  Uie  war ;  but  by  us,  the  people,  simply  continuing  the  war,  such  a  one  ought 
who  have  to  pay  for  the  war.  And  I  think  rea-  I  to  be  in  favour  ol*  the  war,  provided,  however, 
sonable  men  cannot  differ  about^tbe  result,  I  he  is  at  the  same  time  satisfied,  that  the  ex- 
when  these  questions‘are  once  justly  and  wise- 1  pense  to  be  incurred,  is  not  greatei;  than  the 
ly  decided.  If  it  be  true,  on  the  one  hand,  1  value  of  the  thing  to  be  attained.  Under  this 
that  the  things  sought,  cannot  probably  be  1  impression,  he  ought  to  be  in  favour  of  a  con- 
attained,  by  any  sacrifices,  in  our  power ;  or  if]  tinuance  of  the  war.  But  then  he  ought  to 
on  the  other,  the  attainment  being  even  pro-  j  be  quite  sure,  that  by  continuing  the  war,  we 
table,  yet  if  the  things  sought  cannot  be  at- 1  can  get  wbat  we  seek ;  that  we  can  compel 
tained  except  by  expenditures  and  sacrifices  |  Great  Britain  to  yield,  what  we  demand.  I 
far  beyond  the  value  of  the  things  themselves,  |  repeat  it,  compel.  It  is  a  hard  word,  and  re- 
then  in  every  view,  which  prudence  and  wis-  quires  great  poiver^  as  well  as  great  skill,  to 
doin  can  take  of  the  matter,  the  pursuit  ought  j  give  it  efficacy.  But  I  entreat  persons  who 
to  be  abandoned.  Now,  on  the  one  band,  to  entertain  this  opinion,  to  reflect  well,  before 
carry  on  war,  without  any  hope  of  gaining  the  they  decide  definitively.  And  here,  I  must 
end  proposed,  by  means  of  the  war,  may  be  entreat  all  readers,  and  especially  those  of 
very  brave,  or  very  patriotic,  or  very  spiteful*  the  democratic  party,  to  recollect,  tliat  the 
or  any  thing  else,  that  fancy  or  whim  may  call  people  of  England,  particularly  those  who  have 
it.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  it  is  not  very  a  right  to  vote  for  parliament  men,  are  as 
9iise.  On  the  other  hand,  to  expend,  in  a  war,  stubborn  and  obstinate  in  support  of  what 
more  than  the  worth  of  the  thing  you  seek,  if  they  call  their  “  maritime  rights,**  as  we 
success  be  doubytU,  if  it  be  but  an  chance  can  possibly  be  here,  in  support  of  wbat  we 
whether  you  succeed  or  not,  is,  to  my  mind,  have  denominated  “  sailors*  rights.**  Now, 
going  to  war,  as  fools  go  to  law,  throwing  good  do  not  we  Americans  know,  tliat  the  people 
money  after  bad.  But  if  in  the  nature  of  of  England  are  constitutionally,  and  in  the 
things,  generally  speaking,  it  is  probable,  that  eternal  decrees  of  nature,  the  most  ignorant, 
the  things  pursued  cannot  be  attained ;  and  enslaved,  stupid,  self-willed  set  ol  beings,  that 
more  especially,  if  the  whole  course  of  events,  were  ever  littered  upon  this  world  ?  At  the 
in  an  experiment  of  tivo  years*  continuance,  same  time,  do  we  not  know,  thak  we,  Ameri- 
runs,  strongly  and  4e^idedly,  against  the  pro-  cans,  although  we  are,  for  the  most  part,  de- 
bability  of  success;  then  perseverance  becomes  scended  from  these  English,  have  got  entirely 
obstinacy ;  and  the  valour  which  persists,  it  rid  of  all  that  ?  We  are  all  of  us,  the  most 
changed  into  fvtere  Jrengy*  well  informed,  free,  clear  headed,  disinterest- 

Tbere  is  very  little  to  be  said,  one  way  or  ed,  bttmajie,  and  yielding  set  of  people  ever 
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>  imnd  in  tke  world ;  and  I  defy  any  bodj,  eren 
a  French  ambassador,  to  conyince  ns  of  the 
contrary.  For  proof,  let  any  body  in  the 
world  listen  in  congress  to  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Wright,  or  the  late  Hon.  now  Brig.  Gen.  Da- 
Ttd  R.  Williams;  or  Mr.  Galhonn,  or  Mr. 
Widgery,  or  Mr.  Eppes,  or  any  honourable 
gentlemen  of  like  sort,  and  he  will  be  obliged 
to  own,  that  we  far  exceed  a  British  parlia¬ 
ment  in  decency,  urtianity,  and  gentlemanly 
debate.  And  if  that  does  not  convince  him, 
let  him  go  to  Tammany  Hall,  and  see  with 
what  profound  wisdom,  with  what  cooldelibe- 
ration,  with  what  disinterested  love  and  kind- 
'ness  to  their  fellow  beings,  they  conduct  there. 
Let  him  remark  with  what  a  perfect  regard 
for  order  and  decorum  they  proceed.  So  scru¬ 
pulous  is  this  delicacy  of  theirs,  that  at  the 
late  feast  given  to  Commodore  Perry,  they 
were  so  very  careful,  that  they  would  not 
consent  to  have  even  the  mayor  of  our  city 
there  ;  and  why  ?  Simply,  because  they  were 
afraid  that  he  would  not  know  how  to  behave 
himself  as  a  gentleman  should,  in  such  well 
bred,  polite  society ;  and  that  he  might  create 
disturbances,  and  so  bring  into  contempt  not 
only  the  character  of  the  city,  and  of  the 
country  at  large,  but  of  the  Tammany  society 
itself.  It  has  indeed  been  said,  that  certain 
mild  ami  amiable  republicans,  behaving  Just 
as  stupid  Englishmen  might  naturally  enough 
be  supposed  inclined  to  do,  on  such  an  occa¬ 
sion,  swore,  in  fair  round  terms,  **  that  if  the 
mayor  of  the  city  in  which  the  feast  was  given, 
was  to  be  invited,  they  would  be  d— d,  if  they 
would  not  break  up  the  dinner  altogether  ;** 
and  that  hereupon,  the  gentltmen,  who  consti¬ 
tuted  the  committee  of  arrangement,  felt 
themselves  hound,  in  honmir^  to  gratify  the 
leaders  of  the  mob,  by  declining  to  invite  the 
mayor,  altlioiigh  they  had  previously,  and 
unanimously,  resolved  to  trespass  so  far  upon 
the  feelings  of  their  party,  as  to  give  into  this 
one  act  of  decorum  and  propriety. 

Now,  all  this  I  had  from  the  most  respecta¬ 
ble  authority ;  so  respectable  that  I  believe 
every  word  of  it ;  and  it  shows  what  a  weak 
creature  man  is ;  I  did  verily  believe  every 
word  of  it,  until  I  came  to  reflect,  that  those 
'who  were  thus  scandalously  accused,  were 
Americans ;  and  moreover,  that  they  were 
Yorkers ;  nay,  that  they  were  republicans. 


exclusive  republicans,  and  abore  all,  that 
they  were  true-born  Tammany  men;  and 
then  1  wondered,  how  gentlemen,  of  the  first 
respectability,  could  tell  such  deliberate 
hoodwS,  about  such  mild,  inoffensive,  tender 
hearted  people  as  our  very  refined,  sober,  and 
decorous  Tammany  gentry  are  universally 
known  and  allowed  to  be !  No.  Let  any  body 
go  to  Tammany  Hall,  whether  it  be  at  grbg 
time,  in  the  morning;  or  at  beer  and  oyster 
time,  in  the  evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  P.  M. 
or  at  two  o'clock,  A.  M.  and  he  will  see  and 
feel  what  a  superiority  in  civilization  there  is, 
in  at  least  one  portion  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  over  the  English.  Or,  let  him  visit  the 
disciples  of  ttie  same  school,  at  Baltimore, 
and  whether  he  finds  them  stewir^  In  the 
whiskey  shops,  at  Fell’s  Point,  or.  Howard- 
like,  breathing  into  the  prison  of  the  city,  to 
release  not  only  bodies  from  the  prison,  but 
souls  from  the  bodies,  and  be  will  see,  clearly 
enough,  what  progress  we  have  made,  and 
what,  under  the  same  auspices,  we  are  likely 
to  make,  in  national  civilization,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  refinement.  But  the  British,  what  can 
we  expect  from  them,  so  different  from  us,  as 
they  are  ?  What  can  we  expect,  generally 
speaking,  from  their  ill  natured,  unsocial, 
surly,  obstinate  habits  ?  And  upon  this  par¬ 
ticular  subject,  what  can  we  expect  when  we 
know  that  their  natural  stupidity  and  obsti¬ 
nacy  is  iuereased  and  rendered  utterly  per¬ 
verse,  ill  support  of  what  they  call  their  ma¬ 
ritime  rights. 

They  have  been  taught  many  hundred  years 
ago,  and  every  succeding  generation  has  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  iiiveterately  persuaded 
of  the  same  absurdity,  that,  considering  the 
physical  power  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
not  only  their  strength  and  prosperity,  but 
their  actual  safety,  depends  upon  their  navy ; 
that  the  power  of  their  navy  depends  upon  the 
facility  of  getting  seamen ;  and  accordingly, 
to  so  great  a  pitch  do  they  carry  this  folly, 
that  though  they  will  not  suffer  the  meanest 
vagabond  in  the  kingdom,  to  be  forced  agains  t 
his  will,  into  the  arm^,  yet  they  will  relieve 
no  seaman  who  happens  to  be  impressed  into 
the  navy. 

When,  therefore,  we  endeavour  .to  eonvince 
them  of  the  illegality  of  impressing  British 
sailors  from  American  merchtmt  skipst  they 
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CMiQot  comprehend  irhat  we  mean.  The 
cannot  understand,  that  if  it  be  allowed  to 
impress  a  seaman  on  the  yery  soil  of  England, 
which  they,  Ibolishly  enough,  call  the  soil  of 
liberty,  because  tliey  say,  that  when  a  negro 
slaye  sets  his  foot  on  it,  he  becomes,  ipsojkc- 
lo,  free;  they  cannot  be  made  to  compre¬ 
hend,  why  British  seamen  should  be  less  lia¬ 
ble  to  impressment,  on  the  high  seas,  when  in 
American  ships,  than  they  are,  when  on  Bri¬ 
tish  ground.  If  we  tell  them,  this  right  of 
impressing  their  own  seamen  is  only  a  pre* 
tence,  to  enable  their  officers  to  kidnap  Ame¬ 
rican  seamen,  they  say,  they  do  not  believe 
It ;  and,  my.  honest  friends,  the  democrats, 
wIk)  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Madison  and  his 
iunto,  are  unlit  to  direct  the  affairs  of  this 
country,  know  full  well,  that  when  men  are 
ieUrrnined  not  to  believe,  gospel  truth  itself 
espinot  make  them  believe.  1  have,  perhaps, 
gone  into  more  detail,  than  is  neecssary  ;  but 
it  seems  now,  )  trust,  pretty  evident,  that  the 
people  of  England  will  never  feel  very  angry, ! 
because  their  government  strains  every  mus¬ 
cle  t9  support  and  man  that  navy,  upon  which 
Elnglishmen  think  their  power,  prosperity  and 
safety,  essentially  and  entirely  depend.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  it  is  a  known  fact,  that  the  people 
of  England  were  never  more  united  with  re¬ 
gard  to  any  war,  than  tliey  are  with  regard  to 
this,  which,  as  tliey  have  been  persuaded,  is 
merely  defensive,  and  in  support  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  their  fnaritime  rights,*^  Now,  1 
do  not  like  this  name  at  all;  rmriiimc  rights! 
it  is  so  indefinite ;  it  is  so  like  Madisonian  re¬ 
publicanism,  meaning  every  thing  and  no¬ 
thing  ;  it  is  so  like  our  “  bailors’  rights,”  no¬ 
body  being  able  to  tell  what  it  means,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  I  dp  not  like  it.  But  they  like  it,  ip 
England ,  they  like  it  very  much.  And  what 
is  the  consequence  ?  Simply,  that,  on  this 
subject,  we  have  nothing  to  eirpect  from  the 
people  there.  In  fact,  it  is  notorious,  that 
all  parties  are  agaiast  us  there,  ins  and  outs ; 
except  tlie  party  of  our  old,  honest,  sincere, 
and  ooDsistent  friend,  William  Cobbett ;  and 
of  this  party,  1  am  credibly  informed,  there 
are  more  in  Newgate,  than  out — therefore 
they  ran  give  us  little  help,  All  the  rest  are 
finited  agMost  ns,  as  obstinately  as  those  poor 
deluffed  wretches,  whooi  we  wish  so  much  to 
^ive  liberty  to,  in  v^  anada,  striving  by  sword 
ipd  to  convert  them,  bat  in  vain.  It  was 


not  so  in  the  .\merican  war.  We  bad  tnea 
then,  in  England,  even  in  parliament,  in  the 
house  of  lords  itself,  to  speak  for  us ;  but  now, 
wo  have  notiody,  nobody,  but  that  old  rogue 
of  a  British  serjeant,  IVilliam  Cobbett !  What 
he  publishes  in  our  behalf,  his  brother  repub¬ 
licans  here,  whom  be  used  to  belabour,  writh 
so  much  vigour,  that  the  marks  of  his  cat-o*- 
nine^tails^  remain  on  tlicir  backs  to  this  very 
day — what  be  publishes,  to  be  sure,  is  all  re¬ 
published  here;  but  we  meet  with  nothing 
else.  I  do  not  believe  that  even  Sir  I*  rancis 
Burdett  is  on  our  side,  though  he  is  well 
known  to  be  on  the  side  of  France,  against  his 
own  country.  The  case  is  too  des|»erate,  even 
for  that  slate  criminal.  All  tlie  people  cf 
England  are  against  us  then,  but  William  Cob- 
I  belt,  and  his  party !  So  wc  have  nothing  to 
hO[»e  from  that  quarter.  Well,  1  take  it,  we 
have  very  little  to  hope  from  the  ministry, 
unless  we  are  able  to  run  them  hard; 
much  harder  than  we  have  been  able  to  <lo 
yet.  Cliarlcs  Fox  was  the.  b<*st  friend,  we  al¬ 
ways  supposed,  this  country  ever  had  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  the  treaty  made  by  those  great 
conjurers,  Monroe  and  Pinckiic*y,  with  him, 
Mr.  Jeflerson  never  deigned  even  to  lay  before 
the  senate.  Now,  if  Mr.  Jefferson  is  an  liomjst 
inan.^ — I  beg  my  federal  friends  not  to  smile 

so  unbelievingly - 1  address  myself  to  my 

brother  republicans  of  the  democratic  school ; 

”  every  difference  in  opinion,  is  not  a  diffei- 
j  euce  in  principle.”  I  say,  if  Mr.  Jefferson  is, 
or,  to  give  him  every  possible  chance,  if,  at 
the  particular  time  of  icjecting  that  treaty, 
he  was  an  honest  man,  then,  we  may  a  little 
calculate  how  soon  a  British  ministry,  of  such 
men  as  Lord  Castlereagb,  supported  unani¬ 
mously,  and  obstinately,  by  the  British  people^ 
will  give  up  any  part  of  those  important  pre¬ 
tensions,  which  are  indicated  by  the  expres¬ 
sion,  ”  maritime  rights.**  Peaceably  they  will 
not  soon  yi^ld  them ;  probably,  never,  I  wish 
they  would^  1  wish  they  would  not  put  us  to 
the  trouble  of  fighting  them,  to  make  them 
^  do  it,  I  wish  our  fighting  had,  and  if  the  war 
is  to  continue,  1  wish  our  fighting  ccmld  make 
them  do  it. 

In  short,  I  wish  as  much  good  to  my  coun¬ 
try,  as  any  Madisonian  of  them  all  can  |)ossi- 
bly  express.  And  now  |  piove  it,  in  the  same 
way,  in  which  alone  they  prove  the  sincerity 
of  their  wishes;  that  \g,  by  utUrinf  thetn>  Bql 
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before  I  have  done,  I  hope  I  shall  do  it  in  a  1 
they  nrver  do,  and  that  is,  by  plain,  soniid 
reason.  For  the  matter  of  wishing,  1  can 
wish  as  stoutly  as  the  liest  or  the  worst  of 
them.  And  if  it  would  <lo  any  good,  1  would 
w  isli  myself,  as  the  honest  people  in  Esopus 
sometimes  do,  **  behind  the  Blue  Mountains 
because  there  **  a  man  can  get  as  much  for  one 
wish,  as  he  can  on  the  low  lands  for  two.**  But 
wis/Ung  is  not  calculated  to  do  much  good,  on 
either  side  of  the  Blue  Mountains  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  I  think  very  scurvilji  of  these  everlast¬ 
ing  wishers.  An  Ainericao  statesman  who 
wishes  every  things  but  accomplishes  nothings 
might  be  as  useful  as  any  body  else  at  a  fire 
in  G^nstaiitinople,  where  all  pray  to  Mahomet 
for  deliverance,  but  no  body  does  any  thing 
towards  it ;  such  a  man  may  be  very  fit  for  a 
modern  democratic  president,  or  member  of 
congress,  because  he  fervently  desires  every 
things  without  limitation  or  circumscription, 
but  from  that  very  cause,  is  unable  to  accom¬ 
plish  any  thing.  If  it  should  be  deemed  ex¬ 
pedient  to  establish  a  congress  of  nishers,  I 
should  have  no  objection  to  vote  for  every  one 
now  there,  Felix  Grundy  and  all.  I  should 
even  be  willing  that  Mr.  Madison  should  be 
president,  over  them  ;  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
over  him ;  and  Albert  Gallatin  president  over 
all  of  them.  But  if  1  wanted  to  bring  any 
project  really  useful,  to  such  an  actual  con¬ 
clusion,  as  should  do  real,  general,  substantial 
«»ooD,  1  should  like  some  such  man  as  old  Ge¬ 
neral  Washington,  or  Alexander  Hamilton,  or 
John  Jay,  1  confess ;  men  who  said  very  little 
about  the  good  they  meant  to  do ;  but  who  set 
about  and  did  it,  content  with  the  attainment 
of  what  alone  they  pursued  and  accomplished, 
the  HAPPINESS  or  the  nation  !  A  happiness 
which  would  have  have  been  almost  perfect, 
and  might  have  continued  to  this  day,  if  it 
had  not  been  disturbed  by  the  factious  mur- 
murings,  ami  the  mean  office  hunting  ambition 
of  restless  democrats !  However,  >ve  are  pay^ 
ing  now,  and  terribly  too,  for  having  permit¬ 
ted  ourselves  to  be  made  the  dupes  of  such 
lETCtchcd,  imbecile,  contemptible,  political 
bunglers,  as  followed  the  golden  age  of  old 
Wasliingtouian  federalism.  We  were  not  con¬ 
tent  with  the  peace,  liberty  and  universal 
prosperity  enjoyed  under  him,  and  his  politi¬ 
cal  pupils.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  in  France, 
apd  therefore  mast  know'  a  great  deal  more 
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than  our  old  fashioned,  home  bred  patriots ; 
and  nothing  would  do.  but  Mr.  Jefierson  must 
be  president ;  and  president  he  was ;  and  ever 
since  we  have  been  pestered  with  the  notsy^ 
gabbling  ganders  of  his  raising  But  the  re- 
collf^ction  disgusts  and  distresses,  and  shK;e 
wishing  is  the  fashion,  1  wish  most  heartily, 
that  this  Jefiersonian  brood  were  all  well  out 
of  the  way  ;  and  I  am  snre,  nobody  can  frame 
a  better  wish  in  behalf  of  the  United  States 
than  that. 

1  am  afraid  1  have  got  some  distance  ntf 
from  my  subject,  but  1  hope  it  may  be  ex^ 
cused.  American  democracy  is  a  sort  of  jack- 
o'-lantern  light ;  aiMl  he  that  follows  it  in  ar¬ 
gument,  will  and  must  have  as  irregular  and 
distressing  a  time  of  it,  as  those  who  follow  it 
to  Canada.  Let  the  reader,  however,  be  con¬ 
soled.  For  though  I  may  sometimes  wander 
from  the  very  matter  in  band,  and  so  bo  less 
metliodical  than  a  Jersey  lawyer  would  have 
I  been,  while  addressing  himself  to  the  gravity 
I  of  Mr.  Pennington,  when  he  was  a  judge  in 
that  state,  still,  I  flatter  myself,  1  am  telling 
i  him  some  truth,  either  useful  or  amusing.  Be¬ 
sides,  1  have  a  great  deal  to  write  every 
I  w’eek ;  and  I  pray  the  merciful  reailer  of  these 
humble  pages,  to  consider,  that  if  I  was  not  to 
write  what  comes  into  my  bead,  as  I  go  along, 
I  should  work  up  the  choicely  prepared  ma¬ 
terials  I  have  in  store,  so  rapidly,  that  at  the 
end  of  a  year  or  two,  I  should  be  compelled 
from  absolute  bankruptcy,  to  recur  to  my 

scissors,**  as  unceremoniously  as  I  did  the 
I  time  I  was  sick,  and  was,  nevertheless,  obli¬ 
ged,  by  treaty  with  my  subscribers,  to  issue 
No.  2  of  the  Examiner.  I  therefore  pray  the 
I  reader  when  he  encounters  a  little  levity, 
which  strives  to  be  humourous,  to  reflect  that 
I  am  not  writing  solely  for  grave,  contempla¬ 
tive,  logical  grey  beards.  I  have  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  subscribers  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  public 
usefulness,  it  is  to  be  wished  they  may  in¬ 
crease.  But  **  one  man's  money  is  iis  good  as 
another's,"  although  bis  head,  perhaps,  may 
be  weaker.  Some  love  to  think ;  some  love 
to  laugh ;  some  love  to  be  entangled  In  a  la¬ 
byrinth  of  logical  deductions,  and  would  ad¬ 
mire  me  foi'  giving  them  a  clue,  by  which  they 
could  follow  me  into  the  inmoet  recesses  of 
dark  and  mysterious  truth ;  others  who  love 
truth  as  well  as  these,  but  are  unwilling  to  dig 
for  it,  or  to  help  any  body  else  to  dig  for  it^ 
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they  lore  to  dance  along  gaily,  with  trutli 
prancing  as  gajly  at  their  side.  One  loves  a 
syllogism,  another  loves  a  joke.  One  loves  a 
high  wrought  invective,  in  the  manner  of 
nitis;  another  a  good  natured  cut,  bnt  a  deep 
one,  after  the  manner  of  Srvift ;  one  loves  the 
plain,  homespun  Common  Sense  of  Tom 
Paitie ;  another  the  rough,  unceremonious, 
•  boisterous  trumpet  of  ff  illiam  Cobbet,  Among 
«o  many  different  tastes  of  persons,  all  seated 
at  the  same  table,  an  autiior  is  bound  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  gratify  every  one,  a  little. 

And  now  let  us  return  to  the  question  we 
have  been  examining.  We  have  seen  that 
neither  the  British  people,  nor  the  British 
ministry,  are  d  isposed  to  yield  us  any  part  or 
particle  of  what  they  deem  valuable,  in  the 
list  of  their  maritime  rights,**  Hereafter 
occasion  will  be  taken  to  examine 

Whether  we  c^n,  by  means  of  tlie  war, 
COMPEL  them  to  yield  what  we  ask  ?  And  if 
fve  can, 

Whether  the  ex|>ense  will  not  be  iniinitely 
greater  than  the  value  of  what  we  seek? 

Moral  treason.— I  have  before  had  occa- 
nion  to  mention  this  terrible  crime,  and  to  in¬ 
form  my  readers  that  it  w  as  engendered  in  the 
brain  of  the  Honourable  Felix  Grundy,  esq. 
ot  Tennessee.  But  as  the  dehuition  of  this 
horrible  ofience  is  not  to  be  found,  either  in 
the  constitution  or  statutes  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  many  honest  and  well  meaning 
citizens  thereof  may  unconsciously  commit  the 
said  crime,  and  subject  themselves  to  the  pu¬ 
nishment  thereof,  I  feel  bound  to  put  my  fel¬ 
low  citizens  on  their  guard,  in  relation  to  the 
premises. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  moral  treason,  ac- 
4BordiDg  to  the  best  definition  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain  pf  the  same,  is — moral  treason.  In¬ 
deed  this  seems  so  certain,  that  it  may  be  safe¬ 
ly  asserted,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it. 
At  any  rate,  I  defy  all  the  lawyers  in  the 
world  to  prove  the  contrary.  1  remember  an 
Ipister  county  attorney  (it  was  not  Governor 
Fennington,  upon  ray  honour,  though  perhaps 
full  as  great  a  man)  who,  in  defining  evidence, 
said,  that  “  evidence— consisted — in  eviclence 
«*-giveo  in,  under  oath,  by  an — evidence.” 
And,  since  the  truth  must  be  told,  I  felt  obli¬ 
ged,  in  candour,  to  tell  the  court,  although  1 
•  MS  PH  the  other  side,  t|i«t  the  definition  was 


undoubtedly  correct  And  T  recollect  to  have 
cited  an  authority,  though  I  cannot,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  refer  the  reader  to  the  very 
book,  which  was  exactly  in  point :  and  this 
was  the  amount  of  it.  An  honest  Scotchman 
praised  the  “yfocour”  of  a  certain  liquor; 
whereupon  a  quere  de  hoc  arose ;  and  it  was 
demanded  by  his  companion,  ”  what  was  a  fla¬ 
vour?**  And  thereupon  it  >vas  replied,  that 
“a  flavour  was — a  flavour;”  and  the  whole 
company,  after  a  proper  advisare  vffli.  was 
unanimously  of  th^  same  opinion.  And  ac¬ 
cordingly  it  has  ever  since  been  held,  that  a 
flavour  is  a  flavour ;  that  evidence  is  evidence; 
and  by  parity  of  reason  it  follows,  conclusive¬ 
ly,  that  moral  treason  is  moral  treason.  And 
this  doctrine  is  now  so  settled,  that  nobody 
has  a  right  to  question  it,  but  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Wright  of  Maryland,  he  being  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  all  general  niles.  By  this  time,  then, 
the  diligent  and  anxious  reader  is  satisfied, 
that  “  moral  treason”  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  “  moral  treason.”  Very  well.  Tn'a- 
son  is  treason ;  and  moral  treason  is  moral 
treason.  N^otliing  can  be  more  clear.  And 
if  so,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  the  converse  of 
the  pro|iosition  is  equally  true ;  that  is,  tliat 
immoi’al  treason,  is  indisputably  and  beyond 
all  cavil,  immoral  treason.  I  need  hardly  stop 
to  prove  to  any  man.  who  has  the  least  idea 
of  logic,  that  immoral  is  the  opposite  of  moral. 
Thus,  we  say  such  a  one  is  a  moral  man  ;  such 
a  one  is  an  immoral  man.  Such  a  one  is  a  man 
of  good  moral  conduct :  but  such  a  one  of  very 
bail  and  immoral  conduct,  or  condwtion,  m 
old  Mr.  Gibbs  of  Litchfield  used  to  give  the 
word.  But  why  should  I  pester  the  reader? 
It  is  clear,  if  m^oral  and  immoral  be  opfiosite 
thing.s,  that  moral  treason  differs  essentially 
from  immoral  treason. 

Common  people  will  probahl}  be  wearleil  hy 
all  this  precision.  They,  good  souls,  desire  to 
**  cut  short  all  intermission,”  and  come  at  once 
to  the  matter  iii  hand.  And  I  should  hasten 
to  gratify  them  instantly,  were  it  not  that  a 
very  respectable  num1>er  of  my  subscrlberi 
are  lawyers,  and  I  have  never  yet  paid  them 
the  least  civility,  in  all  my  writings,  except 
that  compliment  in  which  they  were  likened 
to  camelions  and  Frenchmen — and  even  that 
some  of  them  took  in  dudgeon — because  they 
said,  there  never  could  be  a  Joke  in  a  plafti 
mattor  of  fact*  Out  of  respect,  therefore,  to 
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hornet’s  nest.  All  w^iich  proves,  thmt  in  everjr 
undertaking  stomach  is  every  thiug.  And 
that  being  conceiled,  and  as  it  is  certain,  th^ 
no  stomach  of  any  sort,  was  ever  yet  made 
stout,  except  by  proper  provisions;  and  at 
premises-  are  the  provisions  that  fill  the  sto¬ 
mach  of  every  good  argument  and  definition, 
nothing  more  than  the  cook:ng  of  the  provi¬ 
sions,  you  might  as  well  eat  your  meat  row,  a| 
state  your  premises  without  proper  definitions. 
All  which,  and  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it,  bringt 
hm;  back  to  this  same  important  matter  of  mo- 
ral  and  immoral  treason. 

Now  tlie  fault  which  the  most  renowned  and 
thrice  vociferous  Mr.  Grundy  imputes  to  the 
federalists,  is,  not  that  these  federalists  have 
been  guilty  of  itnmm-al  treason,  bnt  of  a  very 
diflerent  matter,  to  wit,  moral  treason.  Such 
is  the  charge,  and  w'ho  will  deny,  that  the 
treason  of  which  they  have  been  guilty  is 
real,  honest,  downright  moral  treason  ?  And 
all  1  have  to  say  to  these  moral  federalists  is, 
that  if  they  have  to  suffer  due  punishment, 
that  they  may  thank  themselves  and  their 
own  stubborn  consciences  for  it,  and  nobody 
else. 

That  they  have  committed  treason  has  been 
so  often  proved,  by  that  species  ot  indispnta- 
I  ble  testimony,  by  the  use  of  which  the  demo- 
[cratic  leaders  have  always  been  able  to  prove 
:  every  thing,  viz.  assertim — obstinate^  reiterated 
assertion,  that  there  is  no  po-^sihle  escape  from 
this  part  of  the  charge.  But  that  their  con¬ 
duct  has  been  moro^  I  proceed  now  to  prove. 
And  if  I  8uccee<l,  it  will  follow,  conclusively, 
that  they  have  been  guilty  of  moral  treason. 
For  Felix  Gnindy,  (most  noble  Felix !)  he 
proves  them  guilty  of  treason;  and  I  prove 
that  their  treason  is  moral;  of  course,  it  is 
proved,  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  moral 
treason.  Leaving  F^lix,  then,  to  perform  his 
oart  of'  the  work,  as  well  as  he  can,  I  proceed 
to  perform  mine, 

1st.  The  federalists  have  uniformly  been 
against  war :  could  any  thing  be  more  moral  f 

2d.  They  have  opposed  the  invasion  of  Ca¬ 
nada,  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  it;  be¬ 
cause  in  tlie  progress  of  the  invasion,  multi- 
tude$rof  innocent,  unoffending  persons,  of  all 
ages  and  sexes,  would  be  subjected  to  great 
suffering  and  misery ;  many  of  them  even  te 
a  bloody  death;  what  could  be  more  morale 
than  that? 


the  lawyers,  I  am  obIige<l  to  be,  what  they 
will  iu  their  wisdom,  1  hope,  call  **  definite 
but  what  others  may  pronounce  prolix  and  te¬ 
dious.  But  as  this  is  a  law  question,  it  is  nc- 
cessary  that  all  parts  of'  the  case  should  be  ac¬ 
curately  understood,  the  beinniog  part  espe¬ 
cially.  It  is  with  an  argument,  as  it  is  with  a 
journey;  in  the  latter  every  thing  depends,  in 
the  first  place,  upon  starting  right,  and  in  the 
next,  upon  having  provisions  enough  to  sup¬ 
port  you  on  the  way.  A  little  omission  in 
either  respect,  may  produce  terrible  disasters. 
1  have  two  very  respectable  authorities,  in 
point :  Dilworth  has  given  us  one  example : 

For  want  of  a  nail,  the  shoe  was  lost ;  for 
want  of  a  shoe,  the  horse  was  lost;  for  want 
of  a  lK).’*se,  the  rider  was  lost,  being  overtaken 
and  slain  by  the  enemy  !”  General  WUkinson 
has  given  us  another,  the  very  case.  The  bu¬ 
siness  of  provisions  was  ill  arranged ;  and  from 
that  sole  eireu instance,  remarkable  as  it  may 
seem  to  common  f>€ople,  see  the  general’s  let¬ 
ter,  It  did  aetuallv  hap|>en  to  become  utterly 
iinp-ssihle  to  take  Montreal!  There  was  no¬ 
thing  in  the  world  to  hinder  our  victorious 
troops  from  eontinning  their  “  rapid  descent” 
but  hunger.  Not  that  they  n^tre  hungry  when 
the  easy  capture  of  Montreal  was  abandoned, 
for  the  season ;  not  that  they  were  likely  to  be 
hungry  for  some  days  to  come,  but  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  was  ascertained,  that  though  they 
might  take  Montreal,  yet  if  they  could  get 
nothing  to  eat  in  the  place,  they  would  be 
obliged  either  to  quit  it,  or  to  starve  in  it,  and 
in  either  case  it  could  not  be  held.  From  all 
which  it  follows,  that  the  mere  apprehension 
of  a  want  of  provisions  sunk  the  hearts  of  our 
brave  general,  and  his  I'ounril  of  war,  into 
their  breeches,  and  so  the  glorious  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  taking  Canada  was  lost.  Therefore,  what 
signify  powder,  and  bullets,  and  whiskey  and 
hot  nim?  If  the  belly  is  not  supplied  with 
food,  the  legs  refuse  to  budge  a  step.  These 
are  in  as  close  alliance  as  Mr.  Madison  and 
Bonaparte.  The  more  the  legs  have  to  bear, 
that  is,  the  heavier  the  load  is  in  the  belly 
above,  with  the  greater  alacrity,  move  the 
ieg»  below ;  the  imtre  they  have  to  l>ear,  the 
more  gaily  they  go  on.  And  the  illustration 
holds  good :  tlie  more  Mr.  Madison  had  to 
bear,  Tiirrean’s  letter  and  all,  the  lighter  he 
marched  to  the  inspiring  notes  of  ca  ira,  till 
Ike  pimiged  iis  neck  and  heels  l*to  a  Bntiaii  ( 
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3d.  TIh^  baT«  deemed  this  iTar  xmnecessa^ 
and  tbereibre  have  opposed  it ;  could  any 
thing  be  more  tnoral  f 

4th.  Many  have  deemed  the  war  unjust, 
and  have  opposed  it  for  that  reason;  was  not 
this  moral  ? 

5th.  All  the  federalists  believed,  not  only 
that  this  was,  but  that  it  was  to.  be,  a  war  on 
the  side,  and  in  aid  of,  the  tyrant  of  France ; 
to  assist  him  in  enslaving  all  the  powers  of 
Christendom;  and,  therefore,  also,  they  op¬ 
posed  it ;  who  can  deny  that  this  was  moral  ? 

6th.  They  believed,  that  those  who  did  not 
raise  their  voices  against  the  diffusion  of  hu¬ 
man  misery,  and  the  shedding  of  human  blood, 
unnecessarily,  became  partakers  of  the  crime; 
and,  therefore,  have  incessantly  remonstrated 
against  the  rx>ntinuance  of  the  war.  Is  not  all 
this  moral  ? 

I  might  give  many  other  illustrations ;  but 
let  these  suffice.  And  now,  if  any  federalist 
shall  hereafter  deny,  that  he  has  been  guilty 
of  treason,  I  shall  turn  him  over  to  Felix 
Grundy,  esquire.  But  if  any  body  shall  deny, 
that  this  treason  has  been  moral,  let  him  ap¬ 
ply  to  me  for  the  evidence  and  the  argument, 
and  be  shall  be  convinced.  There  never  was 
a  plainer  case  oi  moral  treason  in  the  world. 


CITY  ELECTION, 

IN  NOVEMBEa  AND  DECEMBER,  1813. 


charter  elect. 

(Jong,  elect. 

Nov.  1 

Dec. 

p 

-* 

Fed. 

Dem. 

Fed. 

Dem. 

•1st 

2d 

474 

298 

474 

298 

3d 

437 

422 

463 

379 

4th 

565 

554 

,561 

501 

5th 

569 

776 

531 

747 

6th 

491 

,561 

480 

466 

7th 

487 

595 

460 

519 

8th 

348 

598 

354 

,567 

9tb 

188 

125 

151 

111 

loth 

571 

697 

518 

605 

4564 

4925 

4416 

4492 

^  The  first  and  second  wards  did  not  vote 
at  the  congress  election.  In  the  first,  tlie 
votes  are  given  as  they  stood  at  the  charter 
election ;  and  in  the  second,  there  being  no 
contest  at  the  charter  election,  in  that  ward, 
the  votes  are  given  as  they  stood  last  spring. 
The  result  shows  a  net  federal  gain  from  No¬ 


vember  to  December  of  285 ;  but  a  dremocPa>» 
tic  'majority  of  76  in  the  whole  city,  ft  il 
well  known,  however,  that  the  first  ward  can 
give  a  federal  majority  of  at  least  260 ;  which 
is  143  more  than  it  did  give  at  the  charter 
election ;  there  being  no  apprehension  for  the 
fate  of  that  ward,  at  that  election.  So  that, 
the  last  elections  show  a  federal  majority  of 
61  in  the  whole  city,  as  near  as  we  can  come 
to  it.  Upon  the  whole,  taking  the  last  elec¬ 
tion  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  it  will  appear, 
that  the  city  representation  will  belong,  next 
spring,  to  the  party  that  works  hardest  for  it ; 
of  which  1  entreat  all  men,  who  are  good  and 
true,  to  take  especial  notice  ;  to  bear  it  con¬ 
tinually  in  mind,  and  for  the  sake  of  their 
suffering  country,  to  govern  themselves  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

From  the  Cohnnhian  Centinel. 

THE  ROAD  TO  RUIN. 

No.  VII. 

Tlu  ^ects  of  this  unjust  war  on  the  meckania 
and  manufacturer. 

“  While  wars  in  general,”  says  Mr.  Madison, 
“  affect  the  permanent  prosperity  of  nations 
engaged  in  them,  such  is  the  favoured  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  btates,  that  the  calamitirs 
of  the  contest  arc  raitigHted  by  improvement 
and  advantages,  of  which  the  contest  itsef  ie 
the  source, J*'  Again, 

“  If  tlie  war  has  increased  the  interruptions 
of  our  commerce,  (says  our  consoling  presi¬ 
dent,)  it  has  at  the  same  time  cherished  and 
multiplied  our  manufac^tures,  so  as  to  make  us 
independent  of  all  other  countries,  for  the 
more  essential  branches  for  which  we  ought  to 
be  dependent  on  none.'* 

The  propositious  contained  in  the  above 
sentences,  are  in  some  respects  ridiculous,  and 
otliers  alisolutely  lalse ;  unsound  in  Uieory, 
and  wholly  untrue  in  practice.  It  is  the  pe¬ 
culiar  character  of  the  style  of  our  two  last 
presidents,  Jefferson  and  Madison,  that  they 
wrap  up  their  assertions  in  so  artful  and  co¬ 
vered  a  maimer,  that  it  is  difficult  for  plain 
farmers,  to  comprehend  them.  If  we  could 
perceive,  at  first  blush,  the  naked,  unorna- 
mented  allegation  or  assertion,  we  should  of¬ 
ten  start  back  with  horror  or  disgust,  at  the 
cniel  and  unfeeling  sentiment  conveyed  in  it . 
I  One  of  the  consolations  ofihrei)  by  the  presi- 
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if  neither  mpre  nor  less  than  that  con- 
tained  in  a  homespun  saying,  much  more  faroi- 
lar  to  us,  that  it  is  “  au  ill  wiud  that  blows  no¬ 
body  good.**  A  general  pestilence  to  be  sure 
increases  the  fees  of  the  physician,  and  sexton, 
and  is  a  benefit  to  tlieui  if  they  escape  the 
disease.  A  great  storm  which  should  ship¬ 
wreck  all  the  vessels  in  a  country,  would  bring 
l^reat  business  to  the  ship  builder  and  rigger. 

A  devastating  fire,  which  lays  waste  a  great 
city,  gives  uncommon  activity  to  the  masons 
and  cai  peiUers,  and  brings  them  into  the  city 
from  ail  parts  of  the  country.  The  loss  of  all 
one*s  brothers  and  sisters,  before  one’s  father, 
may  put  a  man  in  possession  of  a,  great  estate : 
But  who,  before  Mr.  Madison,  ever  thought  of 
congratulating  himself  on  the  possession  ot  ad¬ 
vantages  derived  from  the  most  dreat^'id 
curses  ? 

Such  language  from  a  mere  spectator;  a 
man  who  is  in  no  degree  responsible  for  the 
“calamities,”  would  be  unfeeling;  but  how 
barbarous  from  the  author  of  this  most  unjust, 
ruinous  and  disgraceful  war !  How  dreadful  to 
hear  him  characterize  the  absolute  annihila¬ 
tion  of  our  foreign  trade,  as  being  simply  “  an 
increased  interruption  qf  our  commerce  ;’*  and 
ttie  forced,  compulsory,  unnatural,  ruinous, 
premature  manufacture  of  many  articles, 
wiiicli  were  much  more  profitable  for  the  na¬ 
tion  procured  from  abroad,  as  valuable  objects 
“  cherished  and  multiplied'*  by  the  “  calami¬ 
ties  of  tlie  contest.*’ 

If  we  should  strip  Mr.  Madison’s  sentiments 
in  the  above  sentences  of  all  disguise,  and 
should  present  them  to  the  farmers  in  a  man- 
ner  suited  to  their  plain,  but  strong  under¬ 
standings,  they  would  read  thus  : 

“  TSiough  many  nations,  such  as  Holland, 
are  reduced  hy  the  calamities  of  tear  to  such  a 
xtate  of  miseiy,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe 
they  will  be  blotted  out  forever  fVom  the  list 
of  nations,  and  will  no  longer  be  known  but  in 
the  pages  of  the  historian.  Though  even 
France,  the  great  provoker  of  all  modem  wars, 
exhibits  ia  her  depopulated  cities  and  her 
ruined  manufactures,  the  dreadful  effect  of 
the  mad  ambition  of  rulers.  Yet  in  our  coun¬ 
try  the  evils  of  war  are  mitigated,  that  is  to 
say,  some  how  lessened  by  certain  advantages,  \ 
It  is  true,  that  ton  thousand  of  our  landsmen, ! 
and  five  thousam)  of  our  seamen  have  been 
carried  Intp  captivity,  or  have  perished 


under  the  sword,  or  have  sickened  and  died 
under  tlie  loathsome  diseases  of  a  camp,  yet* 
says  Mr.  Madison,  we  have  derived  certain 
advantages.  It  has  developed  oar  resources ; 
that  is,  it  has  proved,  that  if  we  can  do  no  bet-- 
ter,  we  can  make  gunpowder,  and  cast  cannon, 
and  build  seventy-fours.  Our  farmers  can 
readily  convert  themselves  into  wagon  iiias- 
ters,  and  tbeir  children  into  miserable  slaves, 
mercenaries,  whose  lives  and  lil>ort!ei5  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  tyrannical  caprice  of  a  petty 
milUary  despot.  It  Is  tme,  that  the  war  has 
ruined  Nantucket  and  Marblehead,  and  Be- 
verly,  and  the  province  of  Maine,  and  Cape 
I  Cod;  it  has  deprived  many  a  poor  coasting 
seaman  of  his  all ;  it  has  converted  iVew-Lon- 
don  into  a  garrison ;  has  laid  waste  the  shores 
of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Nortli-t'arolina.  It 
has  compelled  the  poor  widow  to  let  lier  or¬ 
phan  children  go  half  naked  on  account  of  the 
exorbitant  price  of  foreign  articles ;  but  in  3» 
inucii  as  it  has  compelled  men  to  throw  thebr 
capitals  into  new  experiments,  and  to  under¬ 
take  nctr  employments,  which  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  myself  formerly  considered  as  great  curses 
to  a  free  and  young  country,  the  calamities  of 
the  war  are  mitigated  by  tliese  advantages,** 

It  is  luy  design  to  say  something  on  those 
topics.  I  always  agreed  in  some  of  the  sound 
opinions  contained  in  Jeff  Tson’s  Notes,  that 
any  premature  eucouragement,  any  hotbed 
stimulus  applied  to  manufactures  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  would  be  impolitic  and  injurious. 

I  consider  it  as  the  soundest  maxim  of  po¬ 
litical  economy,  that  trade  and  manufactures 
will  flourish  best  when  left  without  restraint 
to  take  tbeir  ov/ii  natural. operation.  That 
they  are  as  often  injured  by  tiie  kind,  well  in- 
ten  tinned  efibrts  of  statesmen  to  protect,  aff 
to  injure  or  check  them.  But  above  all,  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Madison  is  the  first  man  who 
ever  conceived  the  idea  that  the  greatest  of 
all  calamities  a  calamity  which  exhausts  the 
capital,  destroys  the  fixed  habits  of  a  whole 
community,  may  be  considered  as  a  blessing, 
if  its  tendency  be  as  it  must  be,  to  force  that 
community  by  unimtural  efforts  to  make  up 
the  chasm  which  such  violent  convalsions 
may  have  occasioned  in  its  regular  supplies.  I 
believe  with  Mr.  Jeflerson,  that  it  Is  true  that 
in  a  young  country,  where  every  man  could 
earn  his  dollar  per  day  in  ordinary  agricul¬ 
ture  ;  where  he  can  in  a  few  years  add  ent-^ 
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tivated  farm  to  tbe  commoD  stock,  out  of  the  will  submit  to  the  YileRl  drudgery  tor  ns,  ati& 
uotrodden  forests*  in  a  country,  too  where  ca-  then  sell  an  article,  the  price  of  their  lires, 
pital  employed  in  i^  foreign  trade  has  often  their  healths  at  least,  and  their  morals,  at  a 
increased  fifty  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  I  ffss  snin  than  we  can  maniifactnrc  itourselres  ; 
can  prove  it  has  done.  It  is  the  height  of  mad-  or  even,  if  you  please,  a#  dUap,  I  am  yet  to 
ness  to  bring  on  a  w’ar,  and  hail  it  as  a  bless-  learn  that  we  pledge  or  expose  our  tfwfepcn- 
ing,  because  it  forces  this  Industry  and  this  dence  by  purcliasing  it.  lam  yet  to  learn  that 
capital  into  channels  which  they  would  not  the  lalioarer  who  works  for  roe,  and  exposes 
otherwise  have  sought,  biinse^  to  the  broiling  sun,  to  earn  his  wages. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  is  rather  to  bo  lament^  which  I  pay,  rcuflers  me  tributary  to,  or  deptn- 
td  (even  if  the  war  had  been  just  and  uecessa-  deiU  on  him.  This  is  perfect  nonsense,  and 
ry)  that  such  consequences  should  follow.  For  Madison  so  understands  it.  He  thinks  that  it 
ihe  capital  thus  changed  must,  a  great  por-  will  catch  us  farmers,  but  he  is  deceived.  As 
tion  of  it,  for  ever  remain  so,  or  be  sunk,  &s  (I  well  might  I  say  that  :  will  let  my  rye  field 
fear)  much  of  it  will  be.  If  then  the  other  go  uo ploughed,  and  my  cattle  unfed,  because 
mode  of  employment  w^s  more  profitable,  1  will  not  be  dependent  on  the  shoemaker  for 
(which  we  can  prove  it  was,)  this  unnatural  my  shoes,  or  on  the  blacksmith  for  my  cart 
diversion  of  industry  and  capital  will  be  per-  tire  ;  that  1  will  be  tailor,  wheelwright,  car- 
maoently  injurions.  penter,  mason,  shoemaker,  blacksmith,  bo- 

1  shall  not  in  this  place,  consider  the  other  cause  I  will  be  dependent  on  no  man  for  the 
ob.iection  to  manufactures  in  onr  country,  their  more  essential  branches,**  as  Madison  calls 
eflect  on  public  liberty  and  private  morals,  I  them.  A  fine  figure  my  farm  would  make  at 
refer  those  who  wish  to  know  the  effects  of  this  rate — overgrown  with  brush,  my  cattle 
great  manufacturing  establishments  on  the  half  famished,  my  dairy  gone,  my  fences  down, 
health,  the  morals  and  the  liberties  of  a  conn-  I  should  live  in  a  perfect  state  of  independent 
to  the  eloquent  and  pathetie  description  miserjf,  1  should  be  a  bad  tailor,  shoemaker, 
of  ^foiitbey — see  his  EsprieUa*s  letters.  and  jack  of  all  trades,  and  a  most  miserable 

It  is  my  present  purpose  rather  to  consider  and  contemptible  farmer, 
its  efiects  on  onr  wtaUh.  One  thing  must  be  If  this  is  tnie  in  private  life,  it  is  a  thousand 
admitted,  that  the  very  reason  why  many  new  fold  as  tnie  as  to  nations.  The  state  of  socie- 
inannfactures  are  now  set  up  in  our  country,  ty,  capital,  manners,  advantages  of  coal  mines, 
to  wit,  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  articles  internal  traosportatioci,  information,  buildings 
of  absolute  necessity  from  foreign  countries,  already  erected,  make  one  nation  profitably 
or  the  extravagant  price  demanded  for  them,  manufacturers;  and  enterprise,  vigour,  rich, 
would  seem  to  prove,  that  if  manufactures  cheap  unsettled  lands,  habits,  want  of  capital, 
should  flourish  here,  it  would  beat  the  expense  make  it  for  the  interest  of  another  to  buy  iU 
qf  the  consumers,  the  people.  It  would  seem  manufactured  articles,  while  they  cultivate 
to  be  admitted,  that  we  cannot  manufacture  so  their  own  land.  In  ail  my  remarks,  it  will  be 
cheap,  otherwise  it  may  be  asked,  wby  not  es-  understood,  that  1  except  those  articles  which 
tablisb  them  before  this  dreadful  scourge,  the  were  manufactured  here  in  time  of  peace,  and 
pgar  ?  oil  domestic  manifactures,  properly  so  called. 

But  Mr.  Madi.K)n  has  bis  answer  ready,  and  Who  knew  best  what  was  for  the  interest  of 
it  is  a  ready  answer  iq  the  mouths  of  all  }our  the  two  nations  ?  The  capitalist,  or  Mr.  Ma- 
coxcombs,  who  call  themselves  exclusively  disou  ?  If  our  people  had  preferred  manufac- 
^  true  Americans,'^'  **No  matter  if  it  does  tiires  to  trade  and  agriculture,  they  would 
cost  us  more  to  nfianiifacture  for  ourselves,  it  have  gone  into  them  in  time  of  peace.  But 
fenders  us  widcpcndcrU  of  other  nations.”  Ne-  no,  says  Mr.  Madison,  you  do  not  see  your 
jer  was  a  word  so  abused  as  this.  And  what  own  interest.  I  will  harass  you,  and  shut  yon 
^nefit  do  we  derive  in  being  rendered  inde^  up.  Give  you  up  a  prey  to  your  enemy.  1 
pendent  of  otl^r  nations  ?  If  other  nations  are  will  take  away  yonr  great  coats,  and  hats,  and 
frilling  to  pursue  the  unwholesome  occupa-  stockings,  and  you  will  be  obliged  to  go  and 
tkms  of  making  white  lead  and  verdigris,  by  learn  to  be  tailors,  and  batters,  and  stocking 
Ihonsands  i^e  killed ;  if  ptlmr.  imiioos  weavers,  and  then  you  will  be  indeyendeuL 
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Ob,  litpf^  peoplel  Too  did  not  know  that  all 
this  was  done  h>r  jour  good-  by  your  kind  fv* 
thcr,  Madison.  1  shall  say  something  about 
the  precaritms  nature  of  some  of  our  manufac¬ 
tures  hereafter.  1  think  it  my  duty  to  do  so. 
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No.  VHI. 

The  effects  of  the.  War  on  the  Mechanic 
and  Manufaeturcr, 

These  are  the  favoured  citizens^  whom 
Mr.  Madison  and  his  (mrty  (their  former, 
and,  if  1  know  them  truly,  their  future  I 
deadly  enemies,)  now  congratulate  us  as 
prosi>ering  by  tlie  war.  Let  us  recapitu¬ 
late,  shortly,  the  ai^uments  on  thb  sub¬ 
ject. 

We  have  already  shovm,  that  if  they 
should  pros|)er,  it  is  at  the  expence  of  the 
public:  it  is  because  the  poor,  who  were 
clothed  at  three  dollars  a  yard,  now  pay 
six.  We  have  moreover  shown,  that  to 
call  these  violent  measures,  which  force 
industry  into  unwonted  and  unnatural 
channels,  blessings,  is  the  same  thing  as 
to  hail  as  blessings,  fires,  and  hurricanes, 
and  pestilence,  and  volcanoes,  and  earth¬ 
quakes  :  for  it  is  as  tnie  ol‘  theni^  as  it  is 
of  this  war,  that  they  also  produce  profits 
to  some  classes  of  society  who  escape 
their  destructive  effects.  Every  bo<ly 
perceives,  that  if  the  enemy  captures 
half  the  coasters  laden  with  woo4l  and 
flour,  those  who  arrive  safe  will  double 
their  profits.  But  what  a  savage  senti¬ 
ment  is  that  of  Mr.  Madison,  that  if  you 
lose,  fellow-citizens,  half  your  pro|>erty, 
you  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
the  other  half,  owned  by  others  fetches 
as  great  a  price  as  the  whole  would  have 
done.  Barbarous  consolation ;  worthy  of 
a  heart  which  could  involve  a  nation  in 
war,  for  the  most  fVivolous  or  false  pre¬ 
texts  I  I  ! 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show,  also, 
the  absurdity  of  the  sentiment  in  the 
mouths  of  these  philosophical  {mliticians, 
that  if  we  lose  by  turning  manufacturers, 
in  point  of  national  wealth,  we  are  gain¬ 
ers  in  point  of  independence.  That  is,  in 
other  words,  we  take  from  trade  a  capital 
which  procuced  fifty  per  cent,  and  we  in¬ 
vest  it  in  manufactures,  precarious  in 
their  nature,  which  may  never  produce 
tWenty^  ihil  which  may  prove  dur  min.- — 
tV'e  caJl  off  600,000  men,  women  and 
(Children*  engaged  in  agriculture  or  do- 
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mestic  manufactures,  wliere  they  enriched 
the  nation  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per 
day,  and  we  employ  them  in  vaiioUi 
manufactures,  which,  after  nil,  dost  un 
double  the  price  for  wliich  we  could  have 
im]>orted  them,  if  no  restrictions  had  been 
laid  on  our  commerce.  This  is  just  as 
w  ise  as  it  would  be  for  a  farmer  to  leave 
his  field,  where  he  was  earning  his  dollar 
per  day,  and  insist  on  making  his  own 
j  shoes,  which  would  take  him  a  week, 
when  his  neighlH)ur  the  cord wainer  would 
have  made  him  much  better  ones  hi  a 
single  day,  and  sold  them  to  Mm  for  the 
price  of  a  single  day’s  work. 

There  is,  however,  another  idea  which 
is  very  interesting,  and  which  we  reserved 
for  the  last,  as  it  is  the  most  important  on 
the  subject  of  the  impolicy  of  forcing 
this  nation  into  manufactures,  and  that  h 
the  differ^!ice  between  this  country  and 
Europe,  in  resrnrd  to  their  (lopiilation  and 
lands.  No  man,  in  any  degree  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  political  economy,  can  doubt,  that 
a  |>o;)uia(ion  employed  in  agriculture  not 
only  enjoys  more  happiness,  furnishes  a 
hardier,  better  race  of  men,  but  that  it  adds 
more  property  to  the  common  stock  than 
an  equal  number  employed  in  any  other 

Wf^V. 
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Take  our  own  country  as  an  example, 
and  compare  it  with  Great  Britain,  the 
most  commercial  as  well  as  manufactur¬ 
ing  nation  on  earth.  Rich  as  she  is,  enor¬ 
mous  as  is  her  capital,  there  can  he  ma 
doubt  that  this  country,  from  the  year 
1790  to  1810,  gained  double  (proliably 
five  fold)  on  its  capital,  compared  witk 
what  Britain  dhl  on  hers.  That  gain 
arose  chiefly  from  the  extension  of  oor 
agriculture  the  settlement  of  our  new 
lands,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  our  popur 
lation. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  this  is 
intended  as  any  derogation  from  the  im- 
|K>rtance  of  foreign  commerce. 

It  is  that  commerce  which  enabletl  its 
to  settle  the  forest,  to  raise  the  cotton, 
wheat,  beef,  corn,  and  other  staples  of  our 
conotry.  It  is  that  commerce,  which,  by 
assuring  to  the  farmer  a  very  profitable 
mafket  for  his  produce,  and  by  bringing  to 
him  in  return  the  articles  of  clothing  and 
manufactures,  cheaper  than  he  could 
manufacture  them  himself,  has  caused 
this  increase  of  our  property.  1  may  al¬ 
most  add  it  is  this  which  has  begotten  us 
our  children  by  eifabHng  m  to  feed  and 
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educate  them,  the  increase  of  population  mand  for  land  the  supply;  here 

always  keeping  pace  with  the  prosperity  the  quantity  or  supply  of  land  vastly  ex«^ 
of  a  country.  ^  ceeded  the  demand. 

Why  is  Britain  a  manufacturing  and  These  ideas  I  know  are  not  new  to 
we  naturally  an  agricultural  people  ?  In-  men  of  reading ;  but  they  are  founded  in 
terest  directs  us  both  to  the  liest  method  eternal  truth  ;  and  this  nation  will  feel  for' 
of  directing  our  industry.  Britain  has  a  more  than  a  century  this  diversion  of  its 
po|.*ulation  of  sixteen  millions,  with  a  ter-  industry  from  its  natural,  its  most  profita* 
ritory  not  larger  than  New-England. —  ble  channels. 

Not  more  than  six  millions  of  these  are  If  some  man  could  rise  up  at  this  mo- 
engaged  in  agriculture,  though  the  coun-  ment  like  our  lamented  Ames  to  do  jus- 
try  is  at  least  three  times  as  well  cultivat-  tice  to  this  topic,  his  writings  would  be 
ed  as  ours.  Probably  there  are  not  in  all  held  in  veneration  by  all  posterity. 
England  more  thn  1,000,000  proprietors  If  tire  object  of  the  government  be 
of  land.  The  rest  must  either  starve,  like  that  of  the  Roman  senate,  to  make 
emigrate,  or  turn  manufacturers.  us  a  military  people^  their  policy  is  wise. 

In  our  country  we  have  seven  millions  is  deep.  Manufactures  will  make  miser- 
of  inhabitants,  and  a  territory  under  cul-  able  wretches,  who  will  recruit  the  ranks 
tivation  m  large  as  jive  su4:h  efnpires  as  nf  Casar  Armstrong  and  Anthony  IVilkin- 
Great  Britain^  and  wild  lands  inviting  and  son,  \V e  might  soon  see  the  best  blood 
enticing  us  to  cultivate  them  equal  to  ten  of  our  citizens  staining  some  new  Pharsa- 
more  such  empires  at  the  least.  lia  ;  and  tliough  our  heroes  can  give  no 

We  have  500,000  souls  not  engageil  in  victories  over  public  enemies,  they  may 
agriculture,  and  six  millions  and  an  half  possibly  succeed  against  the  friends  of 
who  are  thus  happily  devoted.  Iil>erty  and  the  republic. 

Three  quarters  of  all  our  citizens  are  How  any  man  of  common  sense  and 
proprietors  of  tiie  soil,  or  the  families  of  common  honesty  can  believe,  that  a  coiiii- 
the  projirietors.  try  doubling  its  (mpulatioii  every  twenty 

Tluy  turn  manufacturers  from  necessity,  years,  and  its  capital  every  five;  with  se- 
W €  were  agricultural  from  choice.  But  veral  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  lands 
Mr.  Madison,  who  knows  enough  of  hu-  as  yet  unsettled,  and,  those  occufiied 
man  nature  to  be  sensible,  that  men  will  imperfectly  cultivated,  it  can  be  politic 
not  shut  themselves  up  in  the  prisons  of  a  to  take  off  five  huiidreil  thousand  souls 
workshop  from  choice — that  they  will  not  from  the  culture  of  the  soil,  and  set  them 
court  the  pestilential  air  of  manufactories  to  spinning  cotton  and  wool,  and  making 
for  fileasure ;  thought  it  best  to  impose  up-  needles  and  pins,  when  they  could  buy 
on  the  people  the  necessity,  by  depriving  these  artich^s  with  half  the  produce  of  the 
them  of  their  trade  and  their  supplies,  same  persons’*  labour  applied  to  agricul- 
and  then  congratulates  them  on  the  bene-  ture,  is  to  me  inconceivable, 
ficial  effects  of  a  necessity  which  they  I  know  well  that  1  have  prejudices  to 
deprecate.  meet  on  this  subject;  that  the  host  of  tiao 

if  it  l»e  true,  that  we  had  more  lands  modi' mctnrjdcturers  \\\\\  consider  me  their 
than  lalmurers,  and  that  agriculture  is  the  enemy.  1  am  not.  When  they  shall 
surest,  the  most  rapid  as  well  as  the  most  have  heard  what  is  to  be  said  to  prove 
beneficial  road  to  national  prosperity ;  that  these  manufacturers  will  ?>e  munler- 
what  shall  we  say  to  a  policy  which,  by  ed  by  the  same  hands  w  ho  have  stranc^led 
depriving  an  agricultural  people  of  their  the  merchants,  and  will  be,  without  re- 
accustomed  supplies,  forces,  or  if  you  morse,  laid  in  the  same  tonal*,  as  soon  as 
please,  entices  them  to  quit  their  pursuits  a  peace  shall  give  them  no  further  occa- 
for  an  employment  less  salutary  and  less  sion  for  their  suffrages  and  serv  ices,  per- 
profitable.  The  annual  rent  of  lands  in  haps  they  may  deem  me  a  friend. 

England,  upon  an  average  which  exceed- 

ed  seven  years  ago  twenty  dollars  per  washinotos,  jawoarv  7. 

acre,  is  double  the  average  price  of  the 
fee  simple  in  this  country.  The  cause  is 
obvious :  There  the  cultivators  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  demand  for  them.  Here  the 
demand  for  cultivators  exceeded  the  sup¬ 
ply*  Or*  if  you  please^  there  the  de- 


FROM  BiaTAIN. 

The  following  highly  important  message  and 
documents,  were  on  yesterday  transmitted 
by  the  president  of  the  United  states  to 
both  houses  of  congress. 
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'Po  iJU  s4tuUe  (nut  Jiwiu  representatives,  qf 
the  United  States  in  congress  assembled, 

I  transmit  for  the  information  of  cmn^ress 
copies  of  a  letter  from  Uie  British  secretary 
of  state  tor  foreign  affairs,  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  with  the  answer  of  the  tatter. 

In  appreciating  the  accepted  proposal  of 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  tor  institntiiig 
oegociations  tor  peace,  congress  will  keep  in 
mind,  that  vigorous  preparations  for  carrying 
on  the  war  can  in  no  respect  impede  the  pro* 
gress  to  a  favorable  result,  whilst  a  relaxation 
of  such  preparations,  should  the  wishes  of  the 
United  States  for  a  speedy  restoration  of  the 
blessings  of  peace  be  disappointed,  would  ne¬ 
cessarily  have  the  most  injurious  consequen- 

JAMES  MADISON. 

January  6,  1813. 

Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
rOREION  OFFICE,  NOV.  4,  1813. 

Sir — I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  to  you 
for  the  information  of  tlie  president  of  the 
United  States,  a  copy  of  a  note  which  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majesty’s  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
St.  Petersburgh  was  directed  to  present  to  tlie 
Russian  government,  as  soon  as  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  the  prince  regent  was  informed  that, ple¬ 
nipotentiaries  had  been  nominated  on  the  part 
of  the  American  government  for  the  purpose  | 
of  negociating  for  peace  with  Gi*eat  Britain 
under  the  mediation  of  his  imperial  majesty. 

His  lordship  having  by  the  late  courier  from 
the  imperial  head  quarters,  acquainted  me  that 
the  commissioners  now  at  St.  Petersimrgh 
have  intimated,  in  reply  to  this  overture, 
that  they  had  no  objection  to  a  negociation  at 
London,  and  were  equally  desirous,  as  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government  had  declared  itself  to  be,  that 
this  business  should  not  be  mixed  with  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  that  their 
powers  were  limited  to  negociate  under  the 
mediation  of  Russia. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  order  to 
avoid  an  unnecessary  continuance  of  the  cala¬ 
mities  of  war,  the  prince  regent  commands 
•me  to  transmit,  by  a  flag  of  truce,  to  the  Arne- 
ri<‘an  port  nearest  the  seat  of  government,  the 
official  note  above  mention^,  in  order  that 
the  president,  if  he  should  feel  disposed  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  a  direct  negociation  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  peace  between  the  two  states,  may 
give  his  directions  accordingly. 

In  making  this  communication,  I  can  assure 
that  the  British  government  is  willing  to  en¬ 
ter  into  discussion  with  the  government  of 
America  for  the  conciliatory  aejustment  of  the  ' 
differences  subsisting  between  the  two  states, 
with  an  earnest  desire  on  their  part  to  bring 
them  to  a  favourable  issue,  upon  principles  of 
perfect  reciprocity  not  inconsistent  with  the 
established  maxims  of  public  law,  and  with 
the  maritime  rights  of  the  British  empire. 
Tke  admiral  cnminanding  the  British  squa¬ 


dron  on  the  American  statioii,  wiU  be  directed 
to  give  the  necessary  protection  to  any  per¬ 
sons  proceeding  to  Europe,  on  the  part  of  th© 
government  of  the  United  States,  in  further¬ 
ance  of  this  overture ;  or  should  the  Ameiir- 
can  government  have  occasion  to  forward  or¬ 
ders  to  their  commissioners  at  St.  Petersburgh* 
to  give  the  requisite  facilities,  by  cartel  or 
otherwise,  to  the  transmission  of  the  same-  I 
have  the  Imnour  to  be,  with  the  highest  consi¬ 
deration,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  CASTLEREAGH. 

[Enclosed,  alluded  to  above.] 

Translation  (f  a  note  from  lord  Catkeari,  to 
tke  count  de  Nesselrode,  dated, 

TOPLITZ,  1st  SRPT.  1813. 

The  undersigned  ambassador  of  his  Britao- 
I  iiie  majesty,  to  the  emperor  of  all  the  Russiaa, 
desiring  to  avail  himself  of  the  first  occasion 
to  renew  the  subject  respecting  America, 
whicli  was  brought  into  discussion  in  a  confer¬ 
ence  at  the  moment  of  departure  from  Roich- 
enbach,  has  the  honour  lb  address  this  note  to 
his  excellency  the  count  de  Nesselrode. 

Although  the  prince  regent,  for  reasons 
which  have  been  already  made  known,  has  not 
found  himself  in  a  situation  to  accept  the  me¬ 
dial  ion  of  his  imperial  mi^esty  lor  termiuatiug 
the  discussions  with  the  L  nit^  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  his  royal  highness  desires,  nevertheless  to 
give  effect  to  the  beneficent  wishes  which  bis 
imperial  majesty  has  expressed  of  seeing  the 
war  betw'een  Great  Britain  and  America  sooo 
terminated,  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  the 
two  governments. 

With  this  view,  his  royal  highness  having 
learned  that  the  envoys  plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States,  for  negociating  a  peace  w.'lJi 
Great  Britain,  under  the  mediation  of  bis  im* 
IKirial  majesty,  have  arrived  in  Russia,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  be  finds  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  not  accepting  the  interposition  of 
any  friendly  power  in  the  question  whicJi 
forms  the  principal  object  in  dispute  between 
tbe  two  states,  he  is  nevertheless  ready  to  ja> 
minate  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  directly  with 
the  American  plenipotentiaries. 

His  royal  highness  sincerely  wishes  that 
the  contereuces  of  these  plenipotentiaries 
may  result  in  re-establishing  between  the  two 
nations,  the  blessing  and  reciprocal  advantages 
of  peace. 

If  through  the  good  offices  of  bis  imperial 
majesty,  this  proposition  should  be  accepted, 
the  prince  regent  would  prefer  that  the  con¬ 
ferences  should  be  held  at  London,  on  accotmt 
of  the  facilities  which  it  would  give  to  the 
discussions. 

But  if  this  choice  should  meet  with  iasope- 
rable  obstacles,  his  royal  highness  would  con¬ 
sent  to  substitute  GottenUirg,  as  tbe  piece, 
nearest  to  Elngland. 

The  undersigned, 

(Signed)  CATHCA^T. 
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The  ucretary  of  state  to  lord  Castkreagh. 

DEPAUTMENT  OF  STATE,  JAN.  1813. 

MT  LORD — I  hare  had  the  honour  to  receive 
by  a  flag  of  trace,  your  lordship’s  letter  of  the 
4th  November  last,  and  a  copy  of  a  note 
which  his  Britannic  majesty’s  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  Petersburg,  presented  to  the  Riis- 
*ian  government  on  the  first  of  September 
preceding. 

By  this  communication  It  appears,  that  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  regent,  rejected  the 
m^iatioD  offered  by  his  imperial  majesty,  to 
promote  peace  between  the  United  States 
■and  Great  Britain,  but  proposed  to  treat  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  United  States  at  Gottenburgh 
or  Ijondon,  and  that  he  had  requested  the  in¬ 
terposition  of  the  good  offices  of  the  emperor 
in  favour  of  such  an  arrangement. 

Having  laid  your  lordship’s  communication 
before  the  president,  1  am  instructed  to  state, 
for  the  information  of  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent,  that  the  president  has  seen  with 
regret  this  new  obstacle  to  the  commem  e- 
inent  of  a  negociation  for  the  accommodation 
of  diflerences  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  As  the  emperor  of  Russia  was 
distinguished  for  his  rectitude  and  impartiality, 
and  was  moreover  engaged  in  a  war,  as  an  ally 
of  England,  whereby  it  was  his  interest  to 
promote  peace  bi^tween  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  the  president  could  not 
doubt  that  his  royal  higjiness  the  prince  regent 
would  accept  the  mediation  which  Bis  impe¬ 
rial  mafesty  had  offered  to  them.  It  was  the 
conridence  with  which  the  high  character  of 
‘the  emperor  inspired  the  president,  that  in¬ 
duced  him,  disregarding  considerations,  which 
’  more  cautious  policy  might  have  suggested, 
to  accept  the  overture  with  promptitude, 
and  to  send  ministers  to  St.  Petersburg,  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  It  would  have  been 
Tery  satisfactory  to  the  president,  if  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent  had  found  it  com¬ 
patible  with  the  views  of  Great  Britain  to 
adopt  a  similar  measure,  as  much  delay  might 
have  been  avoided,  in  accomplishing  an  object, 
which  it  is  admitted,  is  of  high  importance  to 
both  nations. 

The  course  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  ne- 
jgociations  at  St.  Petersburgh,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  could  not,  1 
must  remark  to  your  lordship,  have  been  re¬ 
quired  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  unconnected  against  Britain,  witli 
any  affairs  of  the  continent.  There  was  no¬ 
thing  in  the  proposed  mediation  tending  to 
such  a  result.  The  terms  of  the  overture  in¬ 
dicated  the  contrary.  In  offering  to  bring  the 
parties  together,  not  as  umpire,  but  as  a  com¬ 
mon  friend,  to  discuss  and  settle  their  differ¬ 
ences  and  respective  claims,  in  a  manner  satis¬ 
factory  to  themselves.  His  imperial  majesty 
showed  the  interest  Which  he  took  in  the  wel-  ^ 
(are  of  both  parties.  j 


Wherever  the  United  States  may  irrat* 
they  will  treat  with  the  sincere  de«;ire  they 
have  repeatedly  manifested  of  terminatiiig 
the  present  contest  with  Great  Britain  on  cou- 
ditions  of  reciprocity,  consistent  with  the 
rights  of  both  parties,  as  sovereign  and  indo« 
pendent  nations,  and  calculated  not  ool?  to 
establish  present  harmony,  but  to  provide,  ak 
far  as  possible,  agaiust  future  collisions  which 
might  interrupt  it. 

Before  giving  an  answer  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  communicated  by  your  loi'dship,  to  treat 
with  the  United  States  independently  of  the 
Russian  mediation,  it  would  have  been  agree¬ 
able  to  the  president  to  have  heard  fram  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  I  "nited  States,  sent  to 
St.  Petersburgh.  The  offer  of  a  mediation  by 
one  power,  and  the  acceptance  of  it  by  ano¬ 
ther,  forms  a  relation  between  them,  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  which  cannot  but  lie  felt.  From  the 
known  character  however  of  the  emperor, 
ami  the  benevolent  views  with  which  his  me¬ 
diation  was  offered,  the  president  cannot  donbt 
that  he  will  see  with  satisfaction  a  coiieiirrenee 
of  the  United  States,  in  an  alternative,  w’hich, 
under  existing  circumstances,  affords  the  best 
prospect  of  obtaining  speedily  what  was  tlie 
object  of  his  interposition.  I  am  accordingly 
instnicted  to  make  known  to  your  lordship, 
for  the  information  of  his  royal  highness  tlie 
prince  regent,  that  the  president  accedes  to 
his  proposition,  and  will  take  the  measures  de¬ 
pending  on  him,  for  carrying  it  into  effect  at 
Gottenburg,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible ; 
it  being  presumed,  that  his  majesty  the  king 
of  Sweden,  as  the  friend  of  lioth  parties,  wiH 
readily  acquiesce  in  the  choice  of  a  place  for 
their  pacific  negociations,  within  his  dominions. 

The  president  is  duly  sensible  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  royal  highness  the  prince  regent, 
in  giving  orders  to  the  admiral  commanding 
the  British  squadron  on  this  coast,  which  your 
lordship  has  cominimicated.  I  have  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  be,  &c. 

JAMES  MONROE. 

Madison's  Consistency  and  Religion. — In 
Mr.  Madison’s  message  to  congress,  he  calli 
upon  the  British  to  stop  the  effusion  of  hu¬ 
man  blood,  when  he  himself  “  let  slip  the 
dogs  of  war,”  and  breathes  war  in  almost 
every  line  of  it ;  he  calls  upon  the  British  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  humanity,  when  he 
began  it  as  a  war  of  extermination — he  calif 
upon  the  British  for  peace,  when  in  this  very 
message  he  fervently  solicits  Heaven  for  the 
succes  of  our  arms  in  this  **  righteous  casrse** — 
but  forbears  to  solicit  heaven  to  grant  uf 
peace. 
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